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THE DEPENDENT SCHOLAR- 

Tnt dependent scholar ! The great man's licensed friend^, 
if friend, not slave, is to be the word. Believe me, Timocles} - 
amid the humiliation and drudgery of his lot, I know not wher* 
to turn for a beginning. Many, if not most, of his hardships 
are familiar to me ; not, heaven knows, from personal experience, 
for I have never been reduced to such extremity, and pray that 
I never may be ; but from the lips of numerous victims ; from 
the bitter outcries of those who were yet in the snare, and the 
complacent recollections of others who, like escaped prisoners, 
found a pleasure in detailing all that they had been through, 
The evidence of the latter was particularly valuable. Mystics, 
as it were, of the highest grade, Dependency had no secrets for 
them. Accordingly, it was with keen interest that I listened 
to their stories of miraculous deliverance from moral shipwreck. 
They reminded me of the mariners who, duly cropped, gather 
at the doors of a temple, with their tale of Stormy seas and 
monster waves and promontories, castings out of cargoes, 
Snappings of masts, shatterings of rudders ; ending with the 1 
appearance of those twin brethren l so indispensable to nautical 
Story, or of some other deus ex tnacbina, who, seated at the 
masthead or standing at the helm, guides the vessel to some 
sandy shore, there to break up at her leisure — not before her 
crew (so benevolent is the God !) have effected a safe landing. 
The mariner, however, is liberal in embellishment, being 
prompted thereto by the exigencies of his situation ; for by 
his appearance as a favourite of heaven, not merely a victim of 

1 The Dioscuri, Castor and Pollux, who were supposed to appear to 
sailors in distress. 
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The Dependent Scholar \j 

Shall an ass affect the lyre ? Remove from these men's minds 
the gold and the silver, with the cares that these involve, and 
what remains ? Pride, luxury, sensuality, insolence, wanton- 
ness, ignorance. Consuming must be their desire, doubt it 
not, for the wisdom of Homer, the eloquence of Demosthenes, 
the sublimity of Plato ! 

No, your employer has no need of your services in this direc- 
tion. On the other hand, you have a long beard and a venerable 
countenance ; the Grecian cloak hangs admirably upon your 
shoulders, and you are known to be a professor of rhetoric, or 
literature, or philosophy ; it will not be amiss, he thinks, to 
have such pursuits represented in the numerous retinue that 
marches before him. It will give him an air of Grecian culture, 
of liberal curiosity in fact. Friend, friend ! your stock-in-trade 
would seem to be not words of wisdom, but a cloak and a beard. 
If you would do your duty, therefore, be always well in evidence ; 
begin your unfailing attendance from the early hours of the 
morning, and never quit his side. Now and again he places 
a hand upon your shoulder, and mutters some nonsense for the 
benefit of the passers-by, who are to understand that though 
he walk abroad the Muses are not forgotten, that in all his 
comings and goings he can find elegant employment for his 

26 mind. Breathless and perspiring, you trot, a pitiable spectacle, 
at the litter's side ; or if he walks — you know what Rome is — , 
up hill and down dale after him you tramp. While he is paying 
a call on a friend, you are left outside, where, for lack of a seat, 
you are fain to take out your book and read standing. 

} Night finds you hungry and thirsty. You snatch an apology 
for a bath ; and it is midnight or near it before you get to dinner. 

J You are no longer an honoured guest ; no longer do you engage 

1 the attention of the company. You have retired to make room 
for some newer capture. Thrust into the most obscure corner, 
you sit watching the progress of dinner, gnawing in canine sort 
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20 The Dependent Scholar 

one glance at the forbidden object as you raise your cup, and 
his arrow is through your jaw before you can put it down. 

And now dinner is over ; you retire, and snatch a little sleep. 3c 
But at cock-crow you are aroused. * Wretch ! Worm that I 
am ! ' you exclaim. ' To sacrifice the pursuits, the society of 
former days, the placid life wherein sleep was measured by 
inclination, and my comings and goings were unfettered, 
and all to precipitate myself bodily into this hideous gulf ! 
And why ? What, in God's name, is my glorious recompense ? 
Was there no other way ? Could I not have provided for 
myself better than this, and preserved liberty and free-will 
into the bargain ? Alas ! the lion is fast bound in the net. 
I am haled hither and thither. Pitiable is my lot, where no 
honour is to be won, no favour to be hoped for. Untaught, 
unpractised in the arts of flattery, I am pitted against profes- 
sionals. I am no ehoice spirit, no jolly companion; to raise 
a laugh is beyond me. My presence (well do I know it) is a 
vexation to my patron, and then most when he is in his most 
. gracious mood. He finds me sullen ; and how to attune myself 
to him I know not. If I wear a grim face, I am a sour fellow, 
scarcely to be endured. If I assume my most cheerful expres- 
sion, my smiles arouse his contempt and disgust. As well 
attempt to act a comic part in the mask of tragedy ! And 
what is the end of it all ? My present life has been another's : 
do I look to have a new life which shall be my own ? ' 

Your soliloquy is interrupted by the bell. The old routine 31 
awaits you : you must trudge, and you must stand ; and first 
anoint your limbs, if you would hold out to the end. Dinner 
will be the same as ever, and go on as late as ever. The change 
from all your former habits, the wakeful night, the violent 
exercise, the exhaustion, are slowly undermining your health at 
this moment, and preparing you for consumption or colic, for 
asthma or the delights of gout. However, you hold out in spite 
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of all, though many a time your right place would be in bed. 
But that would never do : that looks like shamming, like shirk- 
ing your work. The result is that you grow as pallid as a man 
at the point of death. 

32 So much for your city life. And now for an excursion into 
the country. I will content myself with a single detail. As 
likely as not it is a wet day. Your turn for the carriage (as might 
be expected) comes last. You wait and wait, till at last its 
return is out of the question, and you are squeezed into some 
vehicle with the cook, or with my lady's jriseur, without even 

33 a proper allowance of straw. I shall make no scruple of relating 
to you an experience of Thesmopolis the Stoic, which I had 
from his own mouth ; a most amusing incident, and just the 
sort of thing one might expect to find happening again. He 
was in the service of a certain wealthy and luxurious lady of 
quality, whom on one occasion he had to accompany on a journey 
from Rome. The fun began at once. The philosopher re- 
ceived as his travelling companion a beardless exquisite of the 
pitch-plastering persuasion, by whom, you may be certain, my 
lady set great store ; his name, she informed the philosopher, 
was c Robinetta.' Is not this a promising start ? — the grave 
and reverend Thesmopolis, with his hoary beard (you know 
what a long, venerable affair it is), side by side with this rouged 
and painted ogler, whose drooping neck and plucked throat 
suggested the vulture rather than the robin ! 'Twas all that 
Thesmopolis could do to persuade him not to wear his hair-net ; 
and as it was he had a sad journey of it, with the fellow singing 
and whistling all the time — I daresay he would have danced 

34 there and then, if Thesmopolis had not prevented him. But 
there was more to come, as you will see. * Thesmopolis,' cries 
my lady, calling him to her, ' I have a great favour to ask of you ; 
now please don't say no, and don't wait to be asked twice, there 's 
a good creature.' Of course, he said he would do anything she 
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must be careful to call them, undeterred by the eighteen inches 
or so of nose that some of them carry on their faces. Do your 
praises halt ? 'Tis envy, 'tis treason ! Away with you, Philo- 
xenus that you are, to Syracusan quarries ! — Let them be orators, 
let them be philosophers, if they will : what matter for a sole- 
cism here and there ? Find Attic elegance, find honey of 
Hymettus in every word ; and pronounce it law henceforth, 
to speak as they speak. 

36 If we had only men to deal with, it would be something : 
but there are the women too. For among the objects of 
feminine ambition is this, of having a scholar or two in their, 
pay, to dance attendance at the litter's side ; it adds one more 
to the list of their adornments, if they can get the reputation of 
culture and philosophy, of turning a song which will bear com- 
parison with Sappho's. So they too keep their philosopher, 
their orator, or their litterateur ; and give him audience — 
when, think you ? Why, at the toilet, by all that is ridiculous, 
among the rouge-pots and hair-brushes ; or else at the dinner- 
table. They have no leisure at other times. As it is, the 
philosopher is often interrupted by the entrance of a maid 
with a billet-doux. Virtue has then to bide her time; for the 
audience will not be resumed till the gallant has his answer. 

37 At rare intervals, at the Saturnalia or the Feast of Minerva, 
you will be presented with a sorry cloak, or a worn-out tunic ; 
and a world of ceremony will go to the presentation. The first 
who gets wind of the great man's intention flies to you with 
the news of what is in store for you ; and the bringer of glad 
tidings does not go away empty-handed. The next morning 
a dozen of them arrive, conveying the present, each with his 
tale of how he spoke up for you, or the hints he threw out, or 
how he was entrusted with the choice, and chose the best. Not 
a man of them but departs with your money in his pocket, 
grumbling that it is no more. 
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As to that salary, it will be paid to you sixpence at a time, 38 
and there will be black looks when you ask for it. Still, you 
must get it somehow. Ply your patron therefore with flatteries 
and entreaties, and pay due observance to his steward, and let 
it be the kind of observance that stewards like best ; nor must 
you forget your kind introducer. You do get something at 
last ; but it all goes to pay the tailor, the doctor, or the shoe* 
maker, and you are left the proud possessor of nothing at all. 

Meanwhile, jealousy is rife, and some slander is perhaps work- 39 
ing its stealthy way to ears which are predisposed to hear any- 
thing to your discredit. For your employer perceives that by 
this time incessant fatigues have worn you out ; you are crippled, 
you are good for nothing more, and gout is coming on. All the 
profit that was fo be had of you, he has effectually sucked out. 
Your prime has gone by, your bodily vigour is exhausted, you 
are a tattered remnant. He begins to look about for a con- 
venient dunghill whereon to deposit you, and for an able- 
bodied substitute to do your work. You have attempted the 
honour of one of his minions : you have been trying to corrupt 
his wife's maid, venerable sinner that you are ! — any accusation 
will serve. You are gagged and turned out neck and crop into 
the darkness. Away you go, helpless and destitute, with gout 
for the cheering companion of your old age. Whatever you 
once knew, you have unlearnt in all these years : on the other 
hand, you have developed a paunch like a balloon ; a monster 
insatiable, inexorable, which has acquired a habit of asking for 
more, and likes not at all the unlearning process. It is not to 40 
be supposed that any one else will give you employment, at 
your age ; you are like an old horse, whose very hide has deterio- 
rated in value. Not to mention that the worst interpretation 
will be put upon your late dismissal ; you will be credited with 
adultery, or poisoning, or something of that kind. Your accuser, 
you ice, is convincing even in silence ; whereas you — you are 
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a loose-principled, unscrupulous Greek. That is the character 
we Greeks bear ; and it serves us right ; I see excellent grounds 
for the opinion they have of us. Greek after Greek who enters 
their service sets up (in default of any other practical know- 
ledge) for wizard or poisoner, and deals in love-charms and evil 
spells ; and these are they who talk of culture, who wear grey 
beards and philosophic cloaks ! When these, who are accounted 
the best of us, stand thus exposed, when men observe their 
interested servility, their gross flatteries at table and elsewhere, 
it is not to be wondered at that we have all fallen under suspicion. 

41 Those whom they have cast off, they hate, and seek to make an 
end of them altogether ; arguing, naturally enough, that men 
who know their secrets, and have seen them in all their naked- 
ness, may divulge many a foible which will not bear the light ; and 
the thought is torment to them. The fact is, that these great 
men are for all the world like handsomely bound books. Out- 
side are the gilt edges and the purple cover : and within ? 
a Thyestes feasts upon his own children ; an Oedipus commits 
incest with his mother; a Tereus woos two sisters at once. 
Such are these human books : their brilliancy attracts all eyes, 

. but between the purple covers lurks many a horrid tale. Turn 
over the pages of any one of them, and you find a drama worthy 
the pen of Sophocles or Euripides : close the volume — all is 
gilt edge and exquisite tooling. Well may they hate the con- 
fidants of such crimes, and plot their destruction ! What if 
the outcast should take to rehearsing in public the tragedy that 
he has got by heart ? 

\2 I am minded to give you, after the manner of Cebes, a life- 
picture of Dependence ; with this before your eyes, you may 
judge for yourself, whether it is the life for you. I would gladly 
call in the aid of an Apelles or a Parrhasius, an Aetion or a 
Euphranor, but no such perfect painters are to be found in these 
days ; I must sketch you the picture in outline as best I can . 
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I begin then with tall golden gates, not set in the plain, but 
high upon a hill. Long and steep and slippery is the ascent ; 
and many a time when a man looks to reach the top, his foot 
slips, and he is plunged headlong. Within the gates sits Wealth, 
a figure all of gold (so at least she seems) ; most fair, most lovely. 
Her lover painfully scales the height, and draws near to the 
door ; and that golden sight fills him with amazement. The 
beautiful woman in gorgeous raiment who now takes him by 
the hand is Hope. As she leads him in, his spirit is stricken 
with awe. Hope still shows the way ; but two others, Despair 
and Servitude, now take charge of him, and conduct him to 
Toil, who grinds the poor wretch down with labour, and at 
last hands him over to Age. He looks sickly now, and all his 
colour is gone. Last comes Contempt, and laying violent 
hands on him drags him into the presence of Despair ; it is 
now time for Hope to take wing and vanish. Naked, pot- 
bellied, pale and old, he is thrust forth, not by those golden 
gates by which he entered, but by some obscure back-passage. 
One hand covers his nakedness ; with the other he would fain 
strangle himself. Now let Regret meet him without, dropping 
vain tears and heaping misery on misery, — and my picture is 
complete. 

Examine it narrowly in all its details, and see whether you 
like the idea of going in at my golden front door, to be expelled 
ignominiously at the back. And whichever way you decide, re- 
member the words of the wise man : * Blame not Heaven, but 
your own choice.' F. 
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APOLOGY FOR 'THE DEPENDENT 

SCHOLAR ' 

Dear Sabinus, 

I have been guessing how you are likely to have expressed 

yourself upon reading my essay about dependants. I feel 

pretty sure you read it all and had a laugh over it ; but it is 

your running and general comment in words that I am trying 

to piece on to it. If I am any good at divination, this is the 

sort of thing : To think that a man can set down such a scathing 

indictment of the life, and then forget it all, get hold of the other 

end of the stick, and plunge headlong into such manifest conspicuous 

slavery ! Take Midas, Croesus, golden Pactolus, roll them into 

one, multiply them, and could they induce him to relinquish the 

freedom which- he has loved and consorted with from a child ? He 

is nearly in the clutches of Aeacus, one foot is on the ferryman y s 

boat, and it is now that he lets himself be dragged submissively 

about by a golden collar 1 . There is some slight inconsistency 

between his life and his treatise ; the rivers are running up-hill ; 

topsy-turvydom prevails ; our recantations are new-fashioned ; 

the first palinodist 2 mended words with words for Helen of Troy ; 

but we spoil words (those words we thought so wise) with deeds. 

2 Such, I imagine, were your inward remarks. And I dare say 

you will give me some overt advice to the same effect ; well, it 

will not be ill-timed ; it will illustrate your friendship, and do 

you credit as a good man and a philosopher. If I render your 

part respectably for you, that will do, and we will pay our 

homage to the God of words 8 ; if I fail, you will fill in the 

deficiency for yourself. There, the stage is ready ; I am to 

hold my tongue, and submit to any necessary carving and 

1 Omitting as a scholium, with Dindorf and Frilzsche, the words : old tan 
rSfy r fnnpdjf tojv -nXovaiwv rd a<piyyia kcli t& icovp&Mta. 

9 See SUsickorus in Notes. * i.e. Hermes. 
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court, and moreover preferred to leap into the flames, like a brave 
man, when the Crotoniates were moved to compassion and gave 
him the alternative of exile. The difference between your precept 
and practice is infinitely more ridiculous ; you draw a realistic 
word-picture of that servile life ; you pour contempt on the man 
who runs into the trap of a rich man's house, where a thousand 
degradations, half of them self-inflicted, await him ; and then in 
extreme old age, when you are on the border between life and death, 
you take this miserable servitude upon you and make a sort of 
circus exhibition of your chains. The conspicuousness of your 
position will only make the more ridiculous that contrast between 
your book and your life. 

5 But I need not beat my brains for phrases of reprobation ; there 
is one good enough in a noble tragedy : 

Wisdom begins at home ; no wisdom, else. * 

And your censors will find no lack of illustrations against you ; 
some will compare you to the tragic actor; on the stage he is 
Agamemnon or Creon or great Heracles ; but off it, stripped of 
his mask, he is just Polus or Aristodemus, a hireling liable to be 
hissed off, or even whipped on occasion, at the pleasure of the 
audience. Others will say you have had the experience of Queen 
Cleopatra } s monkey : the docile creature used to dance in perfect form 
and time, and was much admired for the regularity and decorum 
of its movements, adapted to the voices and instruments of a bridal 
chorus ; alas, one day it spied a fig or almond a little way off on the 
ground ; flutes and measures and steps were all forgotten, the mask 
was far off in several pieces, and there was he chewing his find. 

6 You, they will say, are the author (for * actor ' would understate 
the case) who has laid down the laws of noble conduct; and no 
sooner is the lump of figs presented than the monkey is revealed ; 
your lips are the lips of a philosopher, and your heart is quite 
other ; it is no injustice to say that those sentiments for which you 
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His thread was spun, then when his mother bare him. 

9 On the other hand, I might avoid that plea as wanting in 
plausibility, and say that I did not accept this association under 
the temptation of money or any prospects of that kind, but in 
pure admiration of the wisdom, strength, and magnanimity of 
my patron's character, which inspired the wish to partake his 
activity. But I fear I should only have brought on myself the 
additional imputation of flattery. It would be a case of ' one 
nail drives out one nail,' and this time the one left in would be 
the bigger ; for flattery is the most servile, and consequently 
reckoned the worst, of all vices. 

10 Both these pleas, then, being excluded, what is left me but to 
confess that I have no sound defence to make ? I have indeed 
one anchor yet aboard : I may whine over age and ill health, 
and their attendant poverty, from which a man will purchase 
escape at any cost. The situation tempts me to send an invita- 
tion to Euripides's Medea : will she come and recite certain 
lines of hers on my behalf, kindly making the slight changes 
needed ? — 

Too well I know how monstrous is the deed ; 
My poverty, but not my will, consents. 

And every one knows the place in Theognis, whether I quote it 
or not, where he approves of people's flinging themselves to the 
unplumbed deep from sky-ypointing crags, if one may be quit of 
poverty that way. 

1 1 That about exhausts the obvious lines of defence ; and none 
of them is very promising. But never fear, my friend, I am not 
going to try any of them. May never Argos be so hard put to 
it that Cyllarabis must be sown ! nor ever I be in such straits 
for a tolerable defence as to be driven upon these evasions ! 
No, I only ask you to consider the vast difference between being 
a hireling in a rich man's house, where one is a dure, vgA xas&x. 
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form. My salary comes from no private person, but from the 
Emperor ; and it is considerable, amounting to many hundreds. 
In the future too there is before me the brilliant prospect of 
attaining in due course to a governorship or other distinguished 
employment. 

13 Accordingly I am now going to throw off reserve, come to 
grips with the charge against me, and prove my case a fortiori. 
I tell you that nobody does anything for nothing ; you may 
point to people in high places — as high as you like ; the Emperor 
himself is paid. I am not referring to the taxes and tribute 
which flow in annually from subjects ; the chief item in the 
Emperor's pay is panegyrics, world-wide fame, and grate- 
ful devotion ; the statues, temples, and consecrated ground 
which their subjects bestow upon them, what are these but 
pay for the care and forethought which they apply to public 
policy and improvements ? To compare small things with 
great, if you will begin at the top of the heap and work down 
through the grains of which it is composed, you will find that 
we inferior ones differ from the superior in point of size, but all 
are wage-earners together. 

*4 If the law I laid down had been that no one should do any- 
thing, I might fairly have been accused of transgressing it ; 
but as my book contains nothing of the sort, and as goodness 
consists in doing good, what better use can you make of your- 
self than if you join forces with your friends in the cause of 
progress, come out into the open, and let men see that you are 
loyal and zealous and careful of your trust, not what Homer 
calls a vain cumberer of the earth ? 

15 But before all, my critics are to remember that in me they 
will be criticizing not a wise man (if indeed there is such a 
person on earth), but one of the common people, one who 
has indeed practised rhetoric and won some little reputation 
therein, but has never been trained up to the perfect virtue 

LUCIAM II D 
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of die really great. WeE, I may sorely be forgiven far that ; 
if any one ever did come up to the ideal of the wise man, it kjs 
not been nnr fortune to meet hint. Ami I ccnrfiesB farther that 
I sftnnfrf be disappointed if I found yon mtirhniig my 
life ; you knew me long ago when I was mailing a 
mromr oat of the public profession of rhetoric; far cm that 
Atlantic tour of yours which inrfnrfrrf Gaul* you farad wmc 
numbered among those teachers who could enmnnarai fc%k 
fees* Nbw r my friend, you hare my defence j I am i n it iTiiigfjf 
busy, but could not be indifferent to securing ymr Tote of 
acquittal ; as for others, let them all denounce me with one 
voice if they will ; on them I shall waste no more words tfcaa, 
What cares Hippoclides ? H. 



A SLIP OF THE iw 
IN SALUTATION 1 

If a poor mortal has some difficulty in guarding against that 

spirit of mischief which dwells aloft, he has still more in drarrng 

himself of the absurd consequences when that spirit trips him 

up. I am in both predicaments at once ; coming to make jam 

my morning salutation, which should hare taken the orth odox 

form of Rejoice, I bade you, in a rery choice fit of absent- 

mindednessy Be healthy — a good enough wish in its way, bmt 

a Etde untimely and unconnected with that early hour. I at 

1 This piece, which, even in the Greek &ils to convince us that flLn Til |aeii 
heard the payer with, which it conchideSy » stui fatter in English* becaaee we 
have no words of salutation which correspond at once in etymological aecanaeg 
and in conventional usage to the Greek. The Ifa gfoh reader who cares to 
anderatand a piece so little worth his attention, will obligingly bear in 
that the Greek word represented here by Joy and Rejoice roughly 
in. LmaanTs time to our GoadVmarning and How do yon &a y as well aa to use 

My dear ; while that represented by Hail or Health dad the 

•aTGan^a^ty Good-bye, FareweuV and (in letters} Tears traffr. 
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once went moist and red, not quite aware whether I was on my 
head or my heels ; some of the company took me for a lunatic, 
no doubt, some thought I was in my second childhood, some 
that I had not quite got over my last night's wine — though you 
yourself were the pink of good manners, not showing your con- 
sciousness of the slip by any ghost of a smile. It occurred to 
me to write to myself a little something in the way of comfort, 
and so modify the distress my blunder gave me — prove to my- 
self that it was not absolutely unpardonable for an old man to 
transgress etiquette so flagrantly before so many witnesses. As 
to apology, there could be no occasion for that, when one's 
slip had resulted in so well-omened a wish. 
2 I began to write expecting my task to be very difficult, but 
found plenty of material as I went on. I will defer it, however, 
till I have cleared the way with a few necessary remarks on the 
three forms — Rejoice or Joy, Prosper or Prosperity, Hail or 
Health. Joy is a very ancient greeting ; but it was not con- 
fined to the morning, or the first meeting. They did use it 
when they first saw one another : 

Joy to thee, Lord of this Tirynthian land ! 

But again at the moment when the wine succeeded to the 
meal: 

Achilles, Joy ! We lack not fair repast — 

so says Odysseus discharging his embassy. And even at part- 
ing : 

Joy be with you ! And henceforth know me God, 
No longer mortal man. 

In fact the apostrophe was not limited to any particular season, 
as now to the morning alone ; indeed they used it on gloomy, 
nay, on the most lamentable occasions ; in Euripides, Polynices 
ends his life with the words, 

Joy with you ! for the darkness closes on me» 

d 2 
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Health included Joy and Prosperity, but that neither of those 
two was coextensive with Health. Some of them gave to the 
Quaternion *, which is their most solemn oath, and sums their 
perfect number, the name of Beginning of Health. Philolaus 
might be quoted. 

6 But I need hardly go so far back. Epicurus assuredly rejoiced 
in joy — pleasure was the chief Good in his eyes ; yet in his 
most earnest letters (which are not very numerous), and in 
those to his most intimate friends, he starts with Hail. And in 
tragedy and the old comedy you will constantly find it used 
quite at the beginning. You remember, 

Hail to thee, joy be thine — 
which puts health before rejoicing clearly enough. And says 
Alexis : 

All hail, my lord; after long time thou comest. 
Again Achaeus : 

I come in sorry plight, yet wish thee health. 

And Philemon : 

Health first I ask, and next prosperity, 
Joy thirdly, and to owe not any man. 

As for the writer of the drinking-song mentioned in Plato, what 

says he ? — 'Best is health, and second beauty, and third wealth * ; 

joy he never so much as names. I need hardly adduce the trite 

saw: 

Chief of them that blessings give, 
Health, with thee I mean to live. 

But, if Health is chief, her gift, which is the enjoyment of health, 
should rank before other Goods. 

7 I could multiply these examples by the thousand from poets, 
historians, philosophers, who give Health the place of honour ; 
but you will not require any such childish pedantry of me, 

1 Sec Pythagoras in Notes. 
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as though one should put a helmet on the shins, or greaves on 
the head. My dear sir (I reply), your simile would go on all 
fours if there were any season at all which did not require 
health ; but in point of fact it is needed in the morning and at 
noonday and at night— especially by busy rulers like you Romans, 
to whom physical condition is so important. And again, the 
man who gives you Joy is only beginning auspiciously; it is 
no more than a prayer ; whereas he who bids you Hail is doing 
you a practical service in reminding you of the means to health ; 
his is more than a prayer, it is a precept. 

13 Why, in that book of instructions which you all receive from 
the Emperor, is not the first recommendation to take care of 
your health ? Quite rightly ; that is the condition precedent 
of efficiency. Moreover, if I know any Latin, you yourselves, 
in returning a salutation, constantly use the equivalent of 
Health. 

14 However, all this does not mean that I have deliberately 
abandoned Rejoice and substituted Hail for it. I admit that 
it was quite unintentional ; I am not so foolish as to innovate 
like that, and exchange the regular formulae. 

15 No, I only thank Heaven that my stumble had such very 
fortunate results, landing me in a better position than I had 
designed ; may it not be that Health itself, or Asclepius, in- 
spired me to give you this promise of health ? How else should 
it have befallen me ? In the course of a long life I have never 
been guilty of such a confusion before. 

16 Or, if I may not have recourse to the supernatural, it is no 
wonder that my extreme desire to be known to you for good 
should so confuse me as to work the contrary effect. Possibly, 
too, one might be robbed of one's presence of mind by the 
crowd of military persons pushing for precedence, or treating 
the salutation ceremony in their cavalier fashion. 

17 As to yourself, I feel sure that, however others may have 
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referred it to stupidity, ignorance, or lunacy, you took it as 
the sign of a modest, simple, unspoiled, unsophisticated souL 
Absolute confidence in such matters comes dangerously near 
audacity and impudence. My first wish would be to make no 
such blunder ; my second that, if I did, the resulting omen 
should be good. 

There is a story told of the first Augustus. He had given 18 
a correct legal decision, which acquitted a maligned person 
of a most serious charge. The latter expressed his gratitude 
in a loud voice, thus : — ' I thank your majesty for this bad and 
inequitable verdict.' Augustus's attendants raged, and were 
ready to tear the man to pieces. But the Emperor restrained 
them ; ' Never mind what he said ; it is what he meant that 
matters.' That was Augustus's view. Well, take my meaning, 
and it was good ; or take my word, and it was auspicious. 

And now that I have got to this point, I have reason to fear 19 
that I may be suspected of having made the slip on purpose, 
leading up to this apology. O God of health, only grant me 
that the quality of my piece may justify the notion that I wanted 
no more than a peg whereon to hang an essay ! H. 
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HERMOTIMUS, OR THE 
RIVAL PHILOSOPHIES 

Lycinus. Hermotimus 

Ly. Good morning, Hermotimus ; I guess by your book and 
the pace you are going at that you are on your way to lecture, 
and a little late. You were conning over something as you 
walked, your lips working and muttering, your hand flung out 
this way and that as you got a speech into order in your mind ; 
you were doubtless inventing one of your crooked questions, or 
pondering some tricky problem ; never a vacant mind, even in 
the streets ; always on the stretch and in earnest, bent on 
advancing in your studies. 

Her. I admit the impeachment ; I was running over the 
details of what he said in yesterday's lecture. One must lose 
no chance, you know ; the Coan doctor 1 spoke so truly : ars 
'longa, vita brevis. And what he referred to was only physic — 
a simpler matter. As to philosophy, not only will you never 
attain it, however long you study, unless you are wide awake 
all the time, contemplating it with intense eager gaze ; the 
stake is so tremendous, too, — whether you shall rot miserably 
with the vulgar herd, or be counted among philosophers and 
reach Happiness. 
2 Ly. A glorious prize, indeed ! however, you cannot be far off 
it now, if one may judge by the time you have given to philo- 
sophy, and the extraordinary vigour of your long pursuit. For 
twenty years now, I should say, I have watched you perpetually 

1 Hippocrates. 
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be on the top next year — by the Great Mysteries, or the 
Panathenaea, say ? 

Her. Too soon, Lycinus. 

Ly. By next Olympiad, then ? 

Her. All too short a time, even that, for habituation to Virtue 
and attainment of Happiness. 

Ly. Say two Olympiads, then, for an outside estimate. You 
may fairly be found guilty of laziness, if you cannot get it done 
by then ; the time would allow you three return trips from the 
Pillars of Heracles to India, with a margin for exploring the . 
tribes on the way instead of sailing straight and never stopping. 
How much higher and more slippery, pray, is the peak on which 
your Virtue dwells than that Aornos crag which Alexander 
stormed in a few days ? 

Her. There is no resemblance, Lycinus ; this is not a thing, 
as you conceive it, to be compassed and captured quickly, 
though ten thousand Alexanders were to assault it ; in that 
case, the scalers would have been legion. As it is, a good 
number begin the climb with great confidence, and do make 
progress, some very little indeed, others more ; but when they 
get half-way, they find endless difficulties and discomforts, lose 
heart, and turn back, panting, dripping, and exhausted. But 
those who endure to the end reach the top, to be blessed thence- 
forth with wondrous days, looking down from their height upon 
the ants which are the rest of mankind. 

Ly. Dear me, what tiny things you make us out — not so big 
as the Pygmies even, but positively grovelling on the face of the 
earth. I quite understand it; your thoughts are up aloft 
already. And we, the common men that walk the earth, 
shall mingle you with the Gods in our prayers ; for you are 
translated above the clouds, and gone up whither you have so 
long striven. 

Her. If but that ascent might be, Lycm\j&\ W\Av\a» Vw. ^*x* 
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knowledge of all things as they are ; but wealth and glory and 
pleasure and all bodily things — these a man strips off and 
abandons before he mounts up, like Heracles burning on Mount 
Oeta before deification ; he too cast off whatever of the human 
he had from his mother, and soared up to the Gods with his 
divine part pure and unalloyed, sifted by the fire. Even so 
those I speak of are purged by the philosophic fire of all that 
deluded men count admirable, and reaching the summit have 
Happiness with never a thought of wealth and glory and 
pleasure — except to smile at any who count them more than 
phantoms. 

8 Ly. By Heracles (and his death on Oeta), they quit them- 
selves like men, and have their reward, it seems. But there is 
one thing I should like to know : are they allowed to come 
down from their elevation sometimes, and have a taste of what 
they left behind them ? or when they have once got up, must 
they stay there, conversing with Virtue, and smiling at wealth 
and glory and pleasure ? 

Her. The latter, assuredly; more than that, a man once 
admitted of Virtue's company will never be subject to wrath 
or fear or desire any more ; no, nor can he feel pain, nor any 
such sensation. 

Ly. Well, but — if one might dare to say what one thinks — 
but no — let me keep a good tongue in my head — it were irreve- 
rent to pry into what wise men do. 

Her . Nay, nay ; let me know your meaning. 

Ly. Dear friend, I have not the courage. 

Her. Out with it, my good fellow ; we are alone. 

9 Ly. Well, then — most of your account I followed and accepted 
—how they grow wise and brave and just, and the rest — indeed 
I was quite fascinated by it ; but then you went on to say they 
despised wealth and glory and pleasure ; well, just there (quite 
between ourselves, you know) I was pulled up •, I thora^x *& 
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which would set you on the straight road to Virtue, while the 
rest all opened on blind alleys ? What was the test you applied . 
then ? Please abolish your present self, the self which is now 
instructed, or half-instructed, and better able to distinguish 
between good and bad than we outsiders, and answer in your 
then character of a layman, with no advantage over me as I 
am now. 

Her. I cannot tell what you are driving at. 

Ly. Oh, there is nothing recondite about it. There are 
a great many philosophers — let us say Plato, Aristotle, Anti- 
sthenes, and your spiritual fathers, Chrysippus, Zeno, and all the 
rest of them ; what was it that induced you, leaving the rest 
alone, to pick out the school you did from among them all, and 
pin your philosophic faith to it ? Were you favoured like Chaere- 
phon with a revelation from Apollo ? Did he tell you the Stoics 
were the best of men, and send you to their school ? I dare say 
he recommends different philosophers to different persons, ac- 
cording to their individual needs ? 

Her. Nothing of the kind, Lycinus ; I never consulted him 
upon it. 

Ly. Why ? was it not a digitus vindice nodus ? or were you 
confident in your own unaided discrimination ? 

Her. Why, yes ; I was. 
16 Ly. Then this must be my first lesson from you — how one 
can decide out of hand which is the best and the true philo- 
sophy to be taken, and the others left. 

Her. I will tell you : I observed that it attracted most dis- 
ciples, and thence inferred that it was superior. 

Ly. Give me figures ; how many more of them than of Epi- 
cureans, Platonists, Peripatetics ? Of course you took a sort of 
show of hands. 

Her. Well, no ; I didn't count ; I just guessed. 

Ly. Now, now ! you are not teaching, but hoaxing *&». \ 

LUCIAN II £ 
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hair close-cropped ? We are provided for "the future, then, with 
an infallible rule and balance, guaranteed by Hermotimus ? It is 
by appearance and walk and haircutting that the best men are 
to be distinguished ; and whosoever has not these marks, and 
is not solemn and thoughtful, shall be condemned and rejected ? 

19 Nay, do not play with me like this ; you want to see whether 
I shall catch you at it. 

Her. Why do you say that ? 

Ly. Because, my dear sir, this appearance test is one for 
statues ; their decent orderly attire has it easily over the Stoics, 
because Phidias or Alcamenes or Myron designed them to be 
graceful. However, granting as much as you like that these 
are the right tests, what is a blind man to do, if he wants to 
take up philosophy ? how is he to find the man whose principles 
are right, when he cannot see his appearance or gait ? 

Her. I am not teaching the blind, Lycinus ; I have nothing 
to do with them. 

Ly. Ah, but, my good sir, there ought to have been some 
universal criterion, in a matter of such great and general use. 
Still, if you will have it so, let the blind be excluded from philo- 
sophy, as they cannot see — though, by the way, they are just 
the people who most need philosophy to console them for their 
misfortune ; but now, the people who can see — give them the 
utmost possible acuity of vision, and what can they detect of 
the spiritual qualities from this external shell ? 

20 What I mean is this : was it not from admiration of their 
spirit that you joined them, expecting to have your own spirit 
purified ? 

Her. Assuredly. 

Ly. How could you possibly discern the true philosopher 
from the false, then, by the marks you mentioned ? It is not 
the way of such qualities to come out like that ; they are hidden 
and secret ; they are revealed only under lon^ and. ^*&sox 

E 2 
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citizens are happy — as your professor, who is one of them, 
phrases it, — absolutely wise, all of them brave, just, and self- 
controlled, hardly distinguishable, in fact, horn Gods, All 
sorts of things that go on here, such as robbery, assault, unfair 
gain, you will never find attempted there, I believe; their 
relations are all peace and unity; and this is quite natural, 
seeing that none of the things which elsewhere occasion strife 
and rivalry, and prompt men to plot against their neighbours, 
so much as come in their way at all. Gold, pleasures, distinc- 
tions, they never regard as objects of dispute; they have 
banished them long ago as undesirable elements. Their life 
is serene and blissful, in the enjoyment of legality, equality, 
liberty, and all other good things. 

23 Her. Well, Lycinus ? Must not all men yearn to belong to 
a State like that, and never count the toil of getting there, 
nor lose heart over the time it takes ? Enough that one day 
they will arrive, and be naturalized, and given the franchise. 

Ly. In good truth, Hermotimus, we should devote all our 
efforts to this, and neglect everything else ; we need pay little 
heed to any claims of our earthly country ; we should steel our 
hearts against the clingings and cryings of children or parents, 
if we have them ; it is well if we can induce them to go with 
us ; but, if they will not or cannot, shake them off and march 
straight for the city of bliss, leaving your coat in their hands, 
if they lay hold of it to keep you back, in your hurry to get 
there; what matter for a coat? You will be admitted there 
without one. 

24 I remember hearing a description of it all once before from 
an old man, who urged me to go there with him. He would 
show me the way, enroll me when I got there, introduce me to 
his own circles, and promise me a share in the universal Happi- 
ness. But I was stiff-necked, in my youthful folly (it was some 
fifteen years ago); else might I have been in the outdare xwvg* 
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and toil. Yet all these are supposed to lead to the one city, 
though they take such different directions. 
36 That is where my difficulty lies ; whichever of them I try, 
there is sure to be a most respectable person stationed just at 
the entrance, with a welcoming hand and an exhortation to go 
his way ; each of them says he is the only one who knows the 
straight road ; his rivals are all mistaken, have never been them- 
selves, nor learnt the way from competent guides. I go to his 
neighbour, and he gives the same assurances about his way, 
abusing the other respectable persons ; and so the next, and 
the next, and the next. This multiplicity and dissimilarity of 
the roads gives me searchings of heart, and still more the asser- 
tiveness and self-satisfaction of the guides ; I really cannot tell 
which turning or whose directions are most likely to bring me 
to the city. 
27 Her. Oh, but I can solve that puzzle for you ; you cannot go 
wrong, if you trust those who have been already. 

Ly. Which do you mean ? those who have been by which 
road, and under whose guidance ? It is the old puzzle in a 
new form ; you have only substituted men for measures. 

Her . How do you mean ? 

Ly. Why, the man who has taken Plato's road and travelled 
with him will recommend that road ; so with Epicurus and the 
rest ; and you will recommend your own. How else, Hermo- 
timus ? it must be so. 

Her . Well, of course. 

Ly. So you have not solved my puzzle ; I know just as little 
as before which traveller to trust ; I find that each of them, as 
well as his guide, has tried one only, which he now recommends 
and will have to be the only one leading to the city. Whether 
he tells the truth I have no means of knowing ; that he has 
attained some end, and seen some city, I may perhaps allow ; 
but whether he saw the right one, or whether, Corinth being 
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Stoic doctrine that we study fully, being minded to sink or 
swim with that, but still we do know what the others say also ; 
our teacher rehearses the articles of their beliefs to us incidentally, 
and demolishes them with his comments. 
33 Ly. Do you suppose the Platonists, Pythagoreans, Epi- 
cureans, and other schools, will let that pass ? or will they 
laugh out loud and say, What remarkable methods your friend 
has, Lycinus I he accepts our adversaries 9 character of us, and 
gathers our doctrines from the description of people who do not 
know, or deliberately misrepresent them. If he were to see an 
athlete getting his muscles in trim by kicking high, or hitting out 
at empty space as though he were getting a real blow home, would 
he (in the capacity of umpire) at once proclaim him victor, because 
he could not help winning ? No; he would reflect that these dis- 
plays are easy and safe, when there is no defence to be reckoned 
with, and that the real decision must wait till he has beaten and 
mastered his opponent, and the latter i has had enough. 9 Well 
then, do not let Hermotimus suppose from his teachers* sparrings 
with our shadows (for we are not there) that they have the victory, 
or that our doctrines are so easily upset ; tell him the business is 
too like the sand houses which children, having built them weak, 
have no difficulty in overturning, or, to change the figure, like 
people practising archery / they make a straw target, hang it to 
a post, plant it a little way off, and then let fly at it ; if they hit 
and get through the straw, they burst into a shout, as if it were 
a great triumph to have driven through the dry stuff. That is 
not the way the Persians take, or those Scythian tribes which use 
the bow. Generally, when they shoot, in the first place they are 
themselves mounted and in motion, and secondly, they like the mark 
to be moving too ; it is not to be stationary, waiting for the arrival 
of the arrow, but passing at full speed; they can usually kill 
beasts, and their marksmen hit birds. If it ever happens that 
they want to test the actual impact on a target^ they set u^ owe o\ 
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visitors are not two, so that if one has not got the booty the 
other has, but many ; and the identity of the missing object is 
also uncertain; it may be cup, or bowl, or garland; every 
priest gives a different description of it ; they do not agree even 
about the material; bronze, say these, silver, say those — any- 
thing from gold to tin. So there is nothing for it but to strip 
the visitors, if you want to find it ; even if you discover a gold 
cup on the first man, you must go on to the others. 

Her. What for ? 

Ly. Because it is not certain that the thing was a cup. And 
even if that is generally admitted, they do not all agree that it 
was gold ; and if it is well known that a gold cup is missing, and 
you find a gold cup on your first man, even so you are not quit 
of searching the others ; it is not clear that this is the sacred 
cup ; do you suppose there is only one gold cup in the world ? 

Her. No, indeed. 

Ly. So you will have to go the round, and then collect all 
your finds together and decide which of them is most likely to 
be divine property. 
39 For the source of all the difficulty is this : every one who is 
stripped has something or other on him, one a bowl, one a cup, 
one a garland, which again may be bronze, gold, or silver ; but 
whether the one he has is the sacred one, is not yet clear. It is 
absolutely impossible to know which man to accuse of sacrilege ; 
even if all the objects were similar, it would be uncertain who 
had robbed the God ; for such things may be private property 
too. Our perplexity, of course, is simply due to the fact that 
the missing cup— assume it to be a cup — has no inscription ; if 
either the God's or the donor's name had been on it, we should 
not have had all this trouble ; when we found the inscribed 
one, we should have stopped stripping and inconveniencing 
other visitors. I suppose, Hermotimus, you have often been at 
athletic meetings ? 
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pursue philosophy, and whereas there are many roads, each 
professing to lead to philosophy and Virtue, and whereas it is 
uncertain which of these is the true road, therefore the selec- 
tion shall be made with care. Now we resolved that it was 
impossible out of many offers to choose the best, unless a man 
should try all in turn ; and then the process of trial was found 
to be long. What do you propose ? — It is the old question 
again. To follow and join philosophic forces with whomso- 
ever you first fall in with, and let him thank Fortune for his 
proselyte ? 

53 Her. What is the good of answering your questions ? You 
say no one can judge for himself, unless he can devote the life 
of a phoenix to going round experimenting ; and on the other 
hand you refuse to trust either previous experience or the 
multitude of favourable testimony. 

Ly. Where is your multitude, with knowledge and experience 
of all ? Never mind the multitude ; one man who answers the 
description will do for me. But if you mean the people who 
do not know, their mere numbers will never persuade me, as 
long as they pronounce upon all from knowledge of, at the 
most, one. 

Her. Are you the only man who has found the truth, and are 
all the people who go in for philosophy fools ? 

Ly. You wrong me, Hermotimus, when you imply that I put 
myself above other people, or rank myself at all with those who 
know ; you forget what I said ; I never claimed to know the 
truth better than others, only confessed that I was as ignorant 
of it as every one else. 

54 Her. Well, but, Lycinus, it may be all very well to insist on 
going the round, testing the various statements, and eschewing 
any other method of choice ; but it is ridiculous to spend so 
many years on each experiment, as though there were no such 
thing as judging from samples. That device seems t& \&& o^bXa 
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not, what can have induced them to enlarge on these rudiments 
to the tune of a hundred or a thousand volumes apiece ? I 
imagine they only wanted to establish the truth of those few 
points which you thought so easy and intelligible. If you 
refuse to spend your time on a conscientious selection, after 
personal examination of each and all, in sum and in detail, it 
seems to me you will still want your soothsayer to choose the 
best for you. It would be a fine short cut, with no meander- 
ings or wastings of time, if you sent for him, listened to the 
summaries, and killed a victim at the end of each ; by indicating 
in its liver which is the philosophy for you, the God would . 
save you a pack of troubles. 

57 Or, if you like, I can suggest a still simpler way ; you need 
not shed all this blood in sacrifice to any God, nor employ an 
expensive priest ; put into an urn a set of tablets, each marked 
with a philosopher's name, and tell a boy (he must be quite 
young, and his parents both be living) to go to the urn and 
pick out whichever tablet his hand first touches ; and live a 
philosopher ever after, of the school which then comes out 
triumphant. 

58 Her . This is buffoonery, Lycinus ; I should not have expected 
it of you. Now tell me, did you ever buy wine ? in person, 
I mean. 

Ly. Many a time. 

Her. Well, did you go to every wine vault in town, one after 
another, tasting and comparing ? 

Ly. Certainly not. 

Her. No ; as soon as you find good sound stuff, you have only 
to get it sent home. 

Ly. To be sure. 

Her. And from that little taste you could have answered for 
the quality of the whole ? 

Ly. Yes. 
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sis for his part regarded the sage with such reverence, that he 
was never willingly absent from his side. Suffice it to say, that 
the promise of Toxaris was fulfilled : thanks to Solon's good 
offices, Anacharsis speedily became familiar with Greece and 
with Greek society, in which he was treated with the considera- 
tion due to one who came thus strongly recommended ; for 
here too Solon was a lawgiver : those whom he esteemed were 
loved and admired by all. Finally, if we may believe the state- 
ment of Theoxenus, Anacharsis was presented with the free- 
dom of the city, and initiated into the mysteries ; nor does it 
seem likely that he would ever have returned to Scythia, had 
not Solon died. 
9 And now perhaps I had better put the moral to my tale, if 
it is not to wander about in a headless condition. What are 
Anacharsis and Toxaris doing here to-day in Macedonia, bring- 
ing Solon with them too, poor old gentleman, all the way from 
Athens ? It is time for me to explain. The fact is, my situa- 
tion is pretty much that of Anacharsis. I crave your indulgence, 
in venturing to compare myself with royalty. Anacharsis, after 
all, was a barbarian ; and I should hope that we' Syrians are as 
good as Scythians. And I am not comparing myself with 
"Anacharsis the king, but Anacharsis the barbarian. When first 
I set foot in your city, I was filled with amazement at its size, 
its beauty, its population, its resources and splendour generally. 
For a time I was dumb with admiration ; the sight was too 
much for me. I felt like the island lad Telemachus, in the 
palace of Menelaus ; and well I might, as I viewed this city in 
all her pride ; 

A garden she, whose flowers are ev'ry blessing. 

10 Thus affected, I had to bethink me what course I should 
adopt. For as to lecturing here, my mind had long been made 
up about that ; what other audience could I have in view^ that 
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1 And now, men of Delphi, you will be doing me no more 
than justice, if you join my ambassadors in making sacrifice on 
imy behalf, and set up the bull in a conspicuous part of the 
temple ; that all men may know what is my attitude towards 
evil-doers, and in what manner I chastise their inordinate 
craving after wickedness. Herein is a sufficient indication of 
my character: Perilaus punished, the bull consecrated, not 
reserved for the bellowings of other victims. The first and 
last melody that issued from those pipes was wrung from their 
artificer ; that one experiment made, the harsh, inhuman notes 
are silenced for ever. So much for the present offering, which 
will be followed by many others, so soon as the God vouchsafes 
me a respite from my work of chastisement. 9 

Such was the message of Phalaris ; and his statement is in 
strict accordance with the facts. You may safely accept our 
testimony, as we are acquainted with the circumstances, and 
can have no object in deceiving you on the present occasion. 
Must entreaty be added ? Then on behalf of one whose 
character has been misrepresented, and whose severities were 
forced upon him against his will, we implore you, — we who are 
Agrigentines, Greeks like yourselves and of Dorian origin — to 
accept his offer of friendship, and not to thwart his benevolent 
intentions towards your community and the individuals of 
which it is composed. Take the bull into your keeping ; con- 
secrate it ; and offer up your prayers on behalf of Agrigentum 
and of Phalaris. Suffer us not to have come hither in vain : 
repulse not our master with scorn : nor deprive the God of 
an offering whose intrinsic beauty is only equalled by its righteous 
associations. F 
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trouble by daring to expose him before a great gathering. He 
came up and addressed him in a loud voice. ' Alexander, it 
was you who induced So-and-so the Paphlagonian to bring his 
slaves before the governor of Galatia, charged with the murder 
of his son who was being educated in Alexandria. Well, the 
young man is alive, and has come back, to find that the slaves 
had been cast to the beasts by your machinations.' What had 
happened was this. The lad had sailed up the Nile, gone on 
to a Red Sea port, found a vessel starting for India, and been 
persuaded to make the voyage. He being long overdue, the 
unfortunate slaves supposed that he had either perished in the 
Nile or fallen a victim to some of the pirates who infested it at 
that time; so they came home to report his disappearance. 
Then followed the oracle^ the sentence, and finally the young 
man's return with the story of his absence. 

45 All this the Epicurean recounted. Alexander was much 
annoyed by the exposure, and could not stomach so well de- 
served an affront ; he directed the company to stone the man, 
on pain of being involved in his impiety and called Epicureans. 
However, when they set to work, a distinguished Pontic called 
Demostratus, who was staying there, rescued him by interposing 
his own body ; the man had the narrowest possible escape from 
being stoned to death — as he richly deserved to be ; what busi- 
ness had he to be the only sane man in a crowd of madmen, 
and needlessly make himself the butt of Paphlagonian infatua- 
tion ? 

46 This was a special case ; but it was the practice for the names 
of applicants to be read out the day before answers were given ; 
the herald asked whether each was to receive his oracle ; and 
sometimes the reply came from within, To perdition ! One so 
repulsed could get shelter, fire or water, from no man ; he must 
be driven from land to land as a blasphemer, an atheist, and — 
lowest depth of all — an Epicurean. 
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quality I have yet to mention, — his combination of strength 
and suppleness of limb ; it is as if brawny Heracles and soft 
Aphrodite were presented to us in one and the same person. 
74. I now propose to sketch out the mental and physical qualifica- 
tions necessary for a first-rate pantomime. Most of the former, 
indeed, I have already mentioned : he must have memory, 
sensibility, shrewdness, rapidity of conception, tact, and judge- 
ment ; further, he must be a critic of poetry and song, capable 

75 of discerning good music and rejecting bad. For his body, 
I think I may take the Canon of Polyclitus as my model. He 
must be perfectly proportioned : neither immoderately tall nor 
dwarfishly short ; not .too fleshy (a most unpromising quality 

76 in one of his profession) nor cadaverously thin. Let me quote 
you certain comments of the people of Antioch, who have 
a happy knack in expressing their views on such subjects. They 
are a most intelligent people, and devoted to Pantomime ; 
each individual is all eyes and ears for the performance ; not 
a word, not a gesture escapes them. Well, when a small man 
came on in the character of Hector, they cried out with one 
voice : ' Here is Astyanax ; and where is Hector ? ' On another 
occasion, an exceedingly tall man was taking the part of Capaneus 
scaling the walls of Thebes ; ' Step over ' suggested the audi- 
ence ; ' you need no ladder.' The well-meant activity of a fat 
and heavy dancer was met with earnest entreaties to ' spare the 
platform ' ; while a thin performer was recommended to ' take 
care of his health.' I mention these criticisms, not on account 
of their humorous character, but as an illustration of the pro- 
found interest that whole cities have sometimes taken in 
Pantomime, and of their ability to discern its merits and de- 
merits. 

77 Another essential for the pantomime is^e ase o f movement. 
His frame must be at once supple and well-knit, to meet the 

78 opposite requirements of agility and firmness. That he is no 

s 2 
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judgement and discretion, and was complimented on his observ- 
ance of decorum, and of the proper bounds of his art. 
$5 I hope, my dear Crato, that this cursory description of the 
Pantomime may mitigate your wrath against its devoted admirer. 
If you can bring yourself to bear me company to the theatre, 
you will be captivated ; you will run Pantomime-mad. I shall 
have no occasion to exclaim, with Circe, 

Strange, that my drugs have wrought no change in thee ! 

The change will come ; but will not involve an ass's head, nor 

a pig's heart, but only an improved understanding. In your 

delight at the potion, you will drain it off, and leave not a drop 

for any one else. Homer says, of the golden wand of Hermes, 

that with it he 

charms the eyes of men, 
When so he will, and rouses them that sleep. 

So it is with Pantomime. It charms the eyes — to wakefulness ; 
and quickens the mental faculties at every turn. 

Cr. Enough, Lycinus : behold your convert ! My eyes and 
ears are opened. When next you go to the theatre, remember 
to take a seat for me next your own. I too would issue from 
those doors a wiser man. F. 

LEXIPHANES 

Lycinus. Lexipbanes. Sofolis 

Ly. What, our exquisite with his essay ? 

Lex. Ah, Lycinus, 'tis but a fledgeling of mine; 'tis all in- 
condite. 

Ly. O ho, conduits — that is your subject, is it ? 

Lex. You mistake me ; I said nothing of conduits ; you are 
behind the times ; incondite — 'tis the word we use now when 
a thing lacks the finishing touches. But you are the deaf adder 
that stoppeth her ears. 
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' know you not that it was a lawless day and a dumb ? So, as it 
was linguistics, there was truce to my calendar ial clockings and 
flea-mensurations. But hearing the governor was giving a warm 
reception, I took my shiniest clothes, fresh from the tailor, and my 
unmatched shoes, and showed myself out. 

10 ' The first I met were a torch-bearer, a hierophant, and others 
of the initiated, haling Dinias before the judge, and protesting 
that he had called them by their names, though he well knew 
that, from the time of their sanctification, they were nameless, and 
no more to be named but by hallowed names ; so then he appealed 
to me: 'Dinias?* I put in; 'Who is Dinias?' 'Ob, he's a 
dance-for-your-supper carry-your-luggage rattle-your-patter gam- 
ing-house sort of man ; eschews the barber, and takes care of his 
poor chest and toes. 9 'Well, 9 said I, 'paid he the penalty in some 
wise, or showed a clean pair of heels? 9 'Our delicate goer is now 
fast bound. The governor, regardless of his retiring disposition, 
slipped him on a pair of bracelets and a necklace, and brought him 
acquainted with stocks and boot. The poor worm quaked for fear, 
and could not contain himself, and offered money, if so he might 
save his soul alive. 9 

11 'As for me, 9 said Eudemus, 'I was sent for in the gloaming by 
Damasias, the athlete many-victoried of yore, now pithless from 
age ; you know him in bronze in the market. He was busy with 
roast and boiled. He was this day to exdomesticate his daughter, 
and was decking her out for her husband, when a baleful incident 
occurred, which cleft the feast in twain. For Dion his son, on 
grievance unknown, if it were not rather the hostility of Heaven, 
hanged himself ; and be sure he was a dead man, had I not been 
there, and dislocated and loosed him from his implication. Long 
time I squatted a-knee, pricking and rocking, and sounding him, 
to see whether his throat was still whole. What profited most was 
compressure of the extremities with both my hands. 9 

12 'What, Dion the effeminate, the libertine, the debauchee, the 
mastich-chewer, the too susceptible to amorous sights ? 9 ' Tes ; 
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the while, will watch like Homer's 7*eus from some bald-crowned 
hill or from Heaven-top, while you and your ship are swept along 
with the wind behind you' 

1 6 Ly. Thanks, Lexiphanes ; enough of drink and reading. I 
assure you I am full beyond my capacity as it is ; if I do not 
succeed in quickly unloading my stomach of what you have put 
into it, there is not a doubt I shall go raving mad under the 
intoxication of your exuberant verbosity. At first I was in- 
clined to be amused ; but there is such a lot of it, and all just 
alike ; I pity you now, poor misguided one, trapped in your end- 
less maze, sick unto death, a prey to melancholia. 

17 Where in the world can you have raked up all this rubbish 
from ? How long has it taken you ? Or what sort of a hive could 
ever keep together such a swarm of lop-sided monstrosities ? 
Of some you are the proud creator, the rest you have dug up 
from dark lurking-places, till 'tis 

Curse on you, piling woe on mortal woe ! 

How have you gathered all the minor sewers into one cloaca 
maxima, and discharged the whole upon my innocent head ! 
Have you never a friend or relation or well-wisher ? Did you 
never meet a plain-dealer to give you a dose of candour ? That 
would have cured you. You are dropsical, man ; you are like 
to burst with it ; and you take it for muscular healthy stoutness ; 
you are congratulated only by the fools who do not see what 
is the matter ; the instructed cannot help being sorry for you. 

18 But here in good time comes Sopolis ; we will put you in the 
good doctor's hands, tell him all about it, and see if anything 
can be done for you. He is a clever man ; he has taken many 
a helpless semi-lunatic like you in hand and dosed him into 
sanity. — Good day, Sopolis. Lexiphanes here is a friend of 
mine, you know. Now I want you to undertake his case ; he 
is afflicted with a delirious affection of the vocal organs, and 
I fear a complete breakdown. Pray take measures to cure him. 
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impressive explosion when orotundity makes its windy exit. 
However, he is pretty well cleaned out, except for what may be 
left in the lower bowels. Lycinus, I shall now leave him in 
your charge ; teach him better ways, and tell him what are the 
right words to use. 

22 Ly. I will, Sopolis ; and thank you for clearing the way. 
Now, Lexiphanes, listen to me. If you want sincere com- 
mendations upon your style, and success with popular audiences, 
give a wide berth to that sort of stuff. Make a beginning with 
the great poets, read them with some one to help you, then go 
on to the orators, and when you have assimilated their vocabu- 
lary, proceed in due time to Thucydides and Plato, not for- 
getting a thorough course also of pleasant Comedy and grave 
Tragedy. When you have culled the best that all these can 
show, you may reckon that you have a style. You have not 
realized it, but at present you are like the toymen's dolls, all 
gaudy colouring outside, and inside, fragile clay. 

23 If you will take this advice, put up for a little while with 
being called uneducated, and not be ashamed to mend your 
ways, you may face an audience without a tremor ; you will 
not then be a laughing-stock any more ; the cultivated will no 
longer exercise their irony upon you and nickname you the 
Hellene and the Attic just because you are less intelligible 
than many barbarians. But above all things, do bear in mind 
not to ape the worst tricks of the last generation's professors ; 
you are always nibbling at their wares ; put your foot upon 
them once for all, and take the ancients for your model. And 
no dallying with unsubstantial flowers of speech ; accustom 
yourself, like the athletes, to solid food. And let your devo- 
tions be paid to the Graces and to Lucidity, whom you have so 
neglected. 

>4 Further, put a stopper on bombast and grandiloquence and 
mannerism ; be neither supercilious nor overbearing ; cease to 
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